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Leonard Balish 

The photograph on the cover of this issue is 
a product of sensitive vision and brilliant 
camera technique. Choosing part of the wall 
to section out in the viewfinder of his 111 f 
was an intuitive process for Balish, a free 
lance with considerable design experience. 
The arrow makes the static subject 
dynamic, and the brilliant sunlight exag¬ 
gerates the texture and heightens the illu¬ 
sion of relief. Balish exposed Kodachrome 
Daylight 1/75 second, with 135mm Mektor 
lens set at f/5.6, used “Skylight” filter 
to clarify (eliminate bluishness of) the 
shadows. 

^ INSIDE COVER 

Peter Buckley 

Building, Mykonos, Greece. 1955. M-3, 35mm 
Summaron f/lfi. See pat/e 4. 
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one-man show 


Appearing here from time to time: 
selections from the finest work of 


PETER BUCKLEY, professional and “amateur” 


The officer at the London Zoo picked up the telephone 
and a voice on the other end of the line said, with a 
mixture of nostalgia and matter-of-factness, “Are 
you still having the monkeys’ tea party?” 

It was not a practical joker calling. It was Peter 
Buckley arranging a photographic shooting session. 
Buckley is the author and illustrator of books for 
children, each of which describes the life of a typical 
child in a different country. In this case, he was shoot¬ 
ing pictures for Roger of England , and the “tea 


photographers in different fields. 

party” was a zoo attraction recalled from his own 
peripatetic childhood. 

Although worldly and a true cosmopolite (he grew 
up in London, Paris, Rome, Vienna and Madrid and 
now makes New York his headquarters), Buckley is 
completely in rapport with children and their inter¬ 
ests. The revealing and sensitive illustrations in his 
books draw young readers directly into the lives of 
children from other lands. 

When Buckley completed his studies at the Sor- 





BujIBffoglfciS. Chinehon, Spain. 1952. 11 If, oOmni Summieron. 
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in the fog. Yorkshire, England. 1955. M-3, 50mm Summarit. 


Ruined Abbey 


33-Year-Old Fisherman. Urk, Holland. 1954 Illf 
35mm Summaron. 


Qal perched on window sill. "Valencia, Spain. 1953. Illf, 3omm 
Summaron. 


fi. 





























Zuider Zee, Holland. 1054. lllf, 35mm Summaron. 


bonne, lie launched himself as a producer of docu¬ 
mentary motion pictures. But he soon ran into the 
hard economic fact that it is difficult to find sponsors 
for expensive motion-picture ventures. On the other 
hand, he did find a publisher who liked his idea for a 
series of books about children. When he began this 
new undertaking, Buckley’s approach to still photog¬ 
raphy had been shaped by motion-picture techniques. 
He thought in terms of 35mm picture proportions, 
and, of course, interchangeable lenses for flexibility 
in shooting a given scene. With several successful 


books already to his credit, he has found no reason to 
change this approach. 

Buckley is by no means limited to photographing 
children. Another of his deep interests is the ancient 
art of bullfighting. He has produced a motion picture 
of the sport, and next year he will write and illustrate 
a book on it. Further evidence of his versatility is on 
these pages, where you will see everything from por¬ 
traits to semiabstractions and landscapes. His work 
exemplifies the spirit of the amateur and the consum¬ 
mate craftsmanship of the professional. 
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file your personal records on film / Robert D. Thomson 

simple accessory puts microfilming within everyone’s reach 


Take a tip from the multimillion-dollar microfilming 
industry and put your Leica to work copying your 
own important papers. Call it “red tape” if you will, 
but you cannot escape the fact that documents are 
playing an increasingly vital role in your life. It 
doesn’t necessarily take an earthquake, fire, or 
H-bomb to destroy your records; sheer carelessness 
is the chief cause of loss of valuable documents. 

Thanks to my Leica IIIc and the Auxiliary Repro¬ 
duction Unit (BOOWU), the originals of my birth 
certificate, Army papers, property records and other 
documents can be left in a bank safe-deposit box; I 
need never remove them except in the rare cases 
where originals are required. For reference or pres¬ 
entation as evidence, I keep in my desk at home 
facsimile prints, all of uniform 5" x 8" size. The 
microfilms themselves, rolled in a single tiny cassette 
can, are left with a relative at a third address. And 
that is my three-way record insurance. 

choice of accessories 

The Focaslide provides the utmost precision in 
framing and is perhaps the most versatile and effi¬ 
cient accessory for all-around close-up use. And, the 
Bellows Focusing Device with Visoflex and 135mm 
lens will handle any situation in 35mm close-up pho¬ 
tography. However, I selected the BOOWU device, 
both for economy and because it is its own “tripod” 
and can be used for quick field work—even hand-held 
as a focal frame. 

At its three alternate fixed-focus distances, the 
BOOWU Auxiliary Reproduction Unit provides three 
ratios of reproduction: 1 to 4, 1 to 6, 1 to 9, covering 
respectively areas of 4Vs" x 5 : Vi", 5'4" x and 
8 1 4" x 11-4". With these areas in mind or actually 
outlined on cardboard, sort all of the personal papers 
you intend to copy into three groups to match the 
BOOWU’s choice of field sizes. Even legal-sized docu¬ 
ments, which measure SW'x 13"(H"and l :! s "larger 
than the largest area covered by the BOOWU), can 
readily be handled, since the actual writing on such 
papers is usually well within this field. Official U.S. 
Government papers, including correspondence, mili¬ 
tary orders, and discharge papers, are on 8" x 10Vo" 
stock and fit perfectly into the BOOWU’s 1 to 9 ratio 
area. Other documents vary in size and shape, so that 
you will need all three ratios. 



inexpensive setup handles copying 
work. Two 150-watt floods light 
copy, black or white underlays 
improve legibility. 



SMALL record cards can he handled two or more at a time. A veterans’ benefits applications require a photocopy of dis- 

cable release eliminates vibration during exposure. charge papers. A microfilm record of the discharge is invaluable. 


In selecting papers to copy, remember that film is underlay will be helpful. The white, used under 

cheap, so include anything - that might ultimately be papers printed only on one side, serves to increase 

of use. But also remember that it is illegal to copy type contrast and legibility. The black sheet, used 

certain documents. (See list on pci,ge 11—Ed.) under matter printed on both sides, prevents under- 

First remove pins, clips, and staples from all neath type from showing through. Often an orange 
papers, and erase smudges. You can smooth out filter will help to darken signatures or other long- 

creases or wrinkles with a moderately hot flatiron hand written in blue ink, or to lighten and improve 

and a damp cloth. reproduction of old yellowed papers. 

By starting with your largest group of papers, you 
can set up lighting and a basic exposure that will stay films 

constant for the entire copying session. Evenness of While several films are made expressly for micro¬ 
lighting is extremely important. With the legs of the filming, I have found that the high resolving power 

BOOWU extended to maximum setting, center your and potential high contrast inherent in Adox KB-14 

Eeica over the first paper. Place two lamps —one at film make it an ideal choice—and it is more generally 

either side of the copy—at equal distance from the copy obtainable. I rate Adox KB-14 at ASA 50 and calcu- 

board and direct each down at a 45 angle. I prefer a late exposures directly from a white card held in the 

pair of 150-watt reflector floods to photofloods, as they copy position. If that seems a high rating, especially 

give enough light with a minimum of heat. And, being for white-card readings, it’s because I develop 4 1 / 4 

smaller in diameter, they throw shadows from the minutes at 68° in Dektol diluted 1 to 1. 

BOOWU’s legs outward off thecopy instead of inward, The ideal microfilm negative is the thinnest one 

as would lamps in large, bowl-type reflectors. that will produce brilliant, high-contrast prints on 

Whatever your lighting, carefully adjust lamp posi- medium paper. Using the above data as a guide, make 
tions until a generous area of absolutely even illumi- your own test-strip and select an exposure-develop- 

nation is obtained. Both a black and a white cardboard ment system that gives you desired results without 
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excessive printing time. Because permanence is an 
important quality, you should fix microfilms in fresh 
hypo and wash them thoroughly. Then, if properly 
stored, they will last for at least your lifetime. 

looseleal reference 

Rather than handle the negatives each time I must 
refer to my records, I make a file immediately. Here 
is how it’s done. Cut single-weight, glossy, 8" x 10" 
enlarging paper in half (to 5" x 8") and print upon an 
area approximately 5" x 7", saving about a 1-inch 
margin for binding. When the dried but unferrotyped 
prints are assembled, punch them along the blank 
edge and bind them together with a light cover, with 
paper fasteners. With this looseleaf method you can 
bring your “micro” file up to date periodically and 
readily add new material to the booklet. 



LOOSELEAF FILE of standard-size enlargements of records is a 
flexible system. Originals go in safe-deposit box. 



new boowu-m for M- 3 . Just announced is a 
BOOWU device for the M-3 camera. Its per¬ 
formance is identical to the BOOWU for “f” 
series and earlier Leicas. The BOOWU-M 
is recommended for use with the 50mm bay¬ 
onet-mounting Elmar f/3.5 and the screw- 
and bayonet-mounting Summicron lenses. 


what not to copy with your camera 

It is illegal to reproduce by photographic means any of the following: 
BADGES, CARDS, INSIGNIA or PASSES for identification of Federal 
Bureaus, Agencies, etc., of the U.S. Government 
CERTIFICATES: Certificates of United States Citizenship or Naturaliza¬ 
tion; Certificates of Adjusted Compensation for Veterans of World 
Wars; Obligations and securities of the United States Government 
(see below) 

COPYRIGHTED MATERIAL (except by permission of the copyright owner) 

DRAFT REGISTRATION CARDS 
IMMIGRATION PAPERS 
LICENSES, for automobile or driver 

OBLIGATIONS AND SECURITIES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 

as follows: 

BONDS (Except U.S. Savings Bonds, which may be copied only for use 
in the promotion and sale of these bonds) 

CERTIFICATES of Indebtedness, Certificates of Deposit, Silver Certif¬ 
icates, Gold Certificates 

COUPONS FROM BONDS 
MONEY, as follows: 

Bills, checks or drafts for money, drawn by or upon authorized officers 
of the United States 
National Bank Currency 
Paper money in any form 

Postal Money Orders (except customer’s receipt stub) 

NOTES: Federal Reserve Notes; Federal Reserve Bank Notes; Fractional 
Notes; Treasury Notes; United States Notes 
STAMPS, as follows: 

Internal Revenue Stamps (except where cancelled stamps appear in 
the reproduction of legal documents for lawful purposes) 

Postage stamps, cancelled or uncancelled (except for philatelic pur¬ 
poses, when they may be copied in black and white, less than % or 
more than IVz times the linear dimensions of original) 

War Savings Stamps 

Stamps or other representatives of value, issued under any Act of 
Congress 

OBLIGATIONS AND SECURITIES OF ANY FOREIGN GOVERNMENT, BANK 
OR CORPORATION 

PASSPORTS for United States citizens 

(NOTE: This list covers the most important reproduction prohibitions, 
to the best of our knowledge. However, certain local and state regula¬ 
tions may place restrictions on items not mentioned above. Therefore, 
in case of doubt, consult officials, or an attorney.) 
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two new lenses aft Rtioftokina 


Leitz shows two innovations that broaden M-3’s versatility 



* 
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photography is the common tonp-ue of polyplot Photokina crowds. 


Photokina! It has been called “the world rendezvous 
of photography,” “the greatest photographic show in 
history.” Held every two years in Cologne, Germany, 
in the heart of a country long identified with preci¬ 
sion and progress in the photographic industry, the 
Photokina is a huge-scale display of photographic 
products and photographic results —indeed a world’s 
fair of photography! What distinguishes this event 
from “photo trade shows” as we in America know 
them is that the Cologne event is not only a fair: it 
is a focal point for photography and photographic- 
ideas an integrated commercial and cultural event 
of international importance. 

This fall, the 5th Photokina introduced not only the 
newest developments put forth by its manufacturer- 
exhibitors, such as the two lens innovations by E. 
Leitz shown and described here, but a dozen self- 


contained exhibitions of photographic work of every 
conceivable kind, from all parts of the world. In addi¬ 
tion, there were congresses and conferences of photo¬ 
graphic organizations world-wide in membership, 
seminars and meetings on photographic topics of 
international interest, and social events climaxed by a 
grand ball in the traditional festival hall of Cologne. 

Leitz is a regular participant in Photokina and its 
part might be likened to Germany’s role in the history 
of photographic technology: sober and determined 
improvement and perfection of its own products. 
Especially this year! For the two new items that were 
modestly shown in the impressive but dignified booth 
of Leitz Wetzlar had been eagerly anticipated in the 
entire field of 35mm photography. Here they are, fur¬ 
ther extensions of the great versatility of the world’s 
most advanced camera, the Leica M-3: 
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new 35mm wide-angle uses viewfinder of M-3! 

bayonet-mounting lens is parallax-corrected to 26 inches 



incorrectf.d viewfinder system shows area of 50mm lens within 
largest bright-line frame. Separate viewfinder was needed when 
using previous 35mm Summaron wide-angle lens. 


Along- with the dual-range Summicron described 
on the opposite page, the Leitz booth at Photokina 
displayed a second new lens —the 35mm Summaron 
f 3.5. This new wide-angle lens can be used with the 
regular M-3 rangefinder-viewfinder and needs no sep¬ 
arate viewfinder. 

To bring the rangefinder-viewfinder image into line 
with the field of view of the 35mm wide-angle lens, 
there is an optical viewing unit which slides over the 
top part of the lens mount. It consists of two com¬ 
ponents mounted in a bracket. One of these provides 
correction to the viewfinder of the M-3, so that the 
field seen within the largest bright-line frame will 
correspond to the field of the 35mm lens. The other 
component, in front of the rangefinder opening, ad¬ 
justs the secondary image, so that both images are 
the same size when you focus. A case for both lens 
and viewing unit is available. 

ioolpfooi opefatiom 

Because of the use of this auxiliary optical unit, the 
coupling member of the M-3 rangefinder requires an 



corrected VIEWFINDER SYSTEM, using optical attachment in con¬ 
junction with new 35mm Summaron wide-angle lens, shows 
same size bright-line frame, includes more area within it. 


adjustment to its movement from infinity to the clos¬ 
est range position. This is done by a special coupling 
member at the lens mount. Thus, you can operate the 
rangefinder properly only when the optical viewing 
unit is in front of the rangefinder and viewfinder. 
Used without the unit, the rangefinder would not reg¬ 
ister properly. 

But, there is no chance for focusing mistakes. 
Without the adapter in position, the lens mount stays 
locked in infinity position! Mounting the optical 
viewing unit not only provides the necessary cor¬ 
rection for the rangefinder-viewfinder but also auto¬ 
matically unlocks the lens for focusing. 

The lens fits the bayonet mount on the Leica M-3 in 
the normal way. One improvement in the mounting 
method is that the red dot used for positioning is on a 
small “feelable” button, a feature especially suitable 
for working at night but which increases speed of 
lens mounting even in broad daylight. The new dual¬ 
range Summicron also has this feature. 

Price of the new 35mm Summaron, complete with 
auxiliary optical unit is $135.00, 
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new Summicron focuses to 19 inches! 

two focusing ranges: both work with rangefinder-viewfinder 



ilj| 


W HOUSE 


normal distance shot was taken in the usual way with the new close-up shot taken in the near-focusing; rangre (2 feet, 10 
dual-range 50mm Sunnnicron. Within its normal range, lens inches to 10 inches). Focusing is through the range- and view- 

focuses from infinity down to 3 feet, 4 inches. finder; parallax compensation is automatic. 


Another Photokina sensation this year was the new 
bayonet-mounting, noncollapsible 50mm Summicron 
f 2 for the M-3. It has two focusing ranges—one for 
normal working distances, another for close-ups. 
There is automatic parallax compensation in both 
ranges and you work through range- and viewfinder 
as with other Leica lenses. 

The normal focusing range of the new lens is from 
infinity to 3 feet, 4 inches; the close-focusing range 
runs from 2 feet. 10 inches down to 19 inches. The lat¬ 
ter range gives reproduction ratios from 1:15 to 1:7.5. 
A focusing scale is provided for both ranges. 

optical viewing unit 

With the new lens mounted normally on the M-3, 
the close-focusing range is locked, so that no mistakes 
are possible in focusing or framing due to using the 
lens in a wrong position. To unlock the close-focusing 
range (and simultaneously lock the normal range), you 


must mount the auxiliary optical unit on the lens.This 
unit slides over the upper rim of the lens mount and 
corrects the range- and viewfinder images of the cam¬ 
era for use at close range. 

With the auxiliary optical unit in place, the normal 
focusing range of the lens mount is blocked and can¬ 
not be used until the optical unit is removed. You can 
buy the lens without it and add it later at any 
time. The new lens does not replace the collapsible 
Summicron, which will still be available. 

used with Focaslide 

The lens unit of the dual-range Summicron can be 
unscrewed and used on either the Bellows Focusing 
Device, the BOOWU-M or the new Focaslide for the 
Leica M-3. It is attached to the Focaslide with a spe¬ 
cial helical focusing mount. 

The price of the lens is $198.00 with the optical 
viewing unit. The unit alone costs $22.50. 
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Leica portfolio 


Presenting four examples of the 
many outstanding contributions 
made to photography by Leica 
owners in all parts of the world. 



1(5 


Fi'ed Lyon, San Francisco, Calif. Firefighters in hold of freighter Hemlund. Illf, 35mm Summaron f 3.5. ^ 












James H. Karales, Croton. New York. Portrait of my father. M-3, 50mm Summieron f/2. 



Free! Lyon, San Francisco, Calif. Portrait of my wife, with diffusion. Illf, 50mm Summarit f/1.5. 















HERE ARE YOUR LEICA LENSES: 


the “wide 


Th/s is the first in a series of articles on the Leica lenses, 


presented fora better understanding of their variety 
and versatility within the Leica System. Emphasis will 


be on practical applications to general picture-taking, 


rather than on technicalities. 


FOREGROUND frame adds depth and interest. This is one of the most frequent reasons for using wide-angle 


why a wide-angle lens? 

The 45-degree angle of view of the standard 50mm 
lens is just right for general picture-taking. But have 
you ever tried to cram all the kids around your son’s 
birthday-party table into one picture—and found you 
were backed up against the wall and still couldn’t 
cover the scene? For all we know, a situation like this 
may have inspired the first designer who calculated 
a wide-angle lens! 

There are many photographic problems which can 
be solved by the wide-angle lens: tall buildings and 


interiors, wide landscapes, scenes with important 
foreground interest, to name a few. The 64-degree 
angle of the 35mm lens and the 75.4 degrees of the 
28mni lens are picture-savers in many commonly en¬ 
countered situations. 


great depth of field 

Along with its wider angle of view, a wide-angle 
lens offers another tremendous advantage: great 
depth of field. With everything rendered sharp from 
near foreground to infinity, you can shoot fast 









action or changing subjects without refocusing. 

For example: with a 35mm Summaron at f /11 and 
focused at 15 feet, everything from 6 feet, 4 inches 
to infinity will be sharp in your picture. At the same 
aperture, and focused at 8 feet, the 28mm lens 
gives sharp focus from 3 feet, 8^4 inches to infinity. 
At medium distances, such as for “candids” taken 
indoors, this deep field of focus is exceptionally 
important. At f/3.5, focused at 10 feet, the 35mm 
Summaron gives sharp images of everything from 7 
feet, 9 inches to 14 feet. 

Freedom from the need to focus for each shot not 
only adds speed to your camera operation, but makes 
you far less conspicuous. For “exact moment” pho¬ 
tography, this can mean the difference between a 
memorable shot and a mere record. At the faster 
shutter speeds, you can work with your lens wide 
open yet have sufficient depth of field to assure sharp 
results without constant focus checks. 


foreground interest and “distortion” 

Because it takes in so much more than a normal 
lens, a wide-angle lens gives you the chance to add 
interesting material in the foreground of a scene. In 
a landscape, for instance, you can stand pretty close 


facts about Leica wide-angle lenses* 



MAXIMUM APERTURE 

f/5.6 

f/3.5 

minimum APERTURE 

f/22 

f/22 

ANGLE OF VIEW 

75.4 degrees 

64 degrees 

MOUNT TYPE 

rigid 

rigid 

focusing PRINCIPLE 

parallel 

rotating' or parallel 2 

CLICK-STOPS 

yes 

yes 

rangefinder coupling 

yes 

yes 

flange diameter 

36mm 

36mm' or 42mm 2 

weight 

51/4 oz. 

51/4 oz.' or 5Vi oz. 2 

minimum focus 

3 Vi feet 

3Vi feet** 

min. focus area 

34 x 51 in. 

27 x 40.5 in. 


‘Leica wide-angle lenses are designed with the maximum aperture practical without 
departure from Leitz standards of correction for aberrations and vignetting. 

**A new 35mm Summaron lens for the M-3, described on page 14, focuses down to 
26 inches with the rangefinder. 

'With screw-type mount. 

2 With bayonet-type mount, for M-3 camera. 



CRAMPED WORKING AREAS call for the extreme depth of field and 
large acceptance angle of the 35mm and 28mm lenses. 


ARCHITECTURAL interiors are photographed to best advantage 
with the wide-angles. Note freedom from distortion. 
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underwater photo(;raphy owes niuch to the wide-angle lenses. Refraction in water makes 35mm lens perform like a 50mm in air. 


to a small tree, using its branches to frame the scene, 
and still have everything in wire-sharp focus all the 
the way to infinity. 

The so-called “wide-angle effect” that these lenses 
give has interesting uses, too. As you move in closer 
to foreground objects, they assume more and more 
prominence in proportion to the whole picture. Thus 
you can exaggerate hands or feet that reach close to 
the camera, make the front of a car look larger and 
more massive or, conversely, you can subordinate 
obtrusive backgrounds. 

Another effect of the wide-angle lens is to exag¬ 


gerate the effect of convergence of parallel lines 
that are not at right angles to the lens axis. For 
instance, if you tip the camera up to shoot a tall 
building, the vertical lines of the building will con¬ 
verge toward the top; with a wide-angle lens this 
effect is increased. 

direct magnification possible 

A seldom mentioned advantage of wide-angle lenses 
is their ability, with proper accessories, to give direct 
magnification on the negative. In other words, you 
can render the image of a small object larger than 
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direct ox magnification on the negative is possible by using 
the 35mni Sunimaron with Bellows and Visofiex. Same subject. 


its actual size. For instance, used with the Bellows 
Focusing Device. Visofiex, and an adapter ring, the 
35mm Summaron will give an image of from 2.36 to 
6.2 times life-size. Used in this manner, for example, 
you can fill the entire negative area with the image 
of a bee’s head. 

underwater photography 

The current high interest in underwater photog¬ 
raphy has produced another area in which a wide- 
angle lens is most useful. Refraction of light in water 
is different than it is in air. Objects underwater 



EXTRA-SPACIOUS LANDSCAPES, vertical or horizontal, are the prov¬ 
ince of the wide-angle lens just as much as cramped interiors. 


appear to be closer than they actually are, or about 
three-fourths the real distance away. Practical re¬ 
sult: the focal length of the lens is increased by one- 
fourth. In other words, the angle of view of a 35mm 
lens underwater is about equal to that of a 50mm in 
air. Likewise a 50mm lens acts as a 67mm lens. 
What’s more, clarity is less underwater than in air, 
so you must get close to your subjects. With a short 
focal-length lens, you must get fairly close to fill the 
frame with the subject (usually small marine life). 
Thus you will have a minimum of turbid water to 
shoot through. 
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the potentialities off flash Louis Stettner 

for those seeking a common-sense introduction to 
flash photography, here it is in concise terms 


Flash provides you with a source of powerful light 
that can be directed and controlled at will. No longer 
must you pay slavish attention to the existing light. 
If flash is used properly, its potentialities are defined 
only by your imagination, for with it you can create 
in your photograph any mood you wish or place dra¬ 
matic accent anywhere you choose. 

But the increased freedom afforded by flash is 
accompanied by a greater margin for error. Improper 
use of flash inevitably raises the question of whether 
the photograph would not have been better if taken 
under natural light. 

flash equipment 

Manufacturers of flash equipment have kept up 
with its increasing popularity, putting more and more 
models on the market. Almost all flash equipment, 
however, falls into one of three basic groups: 


1. Flashgun powered by battery. Magnesium-packed flash 
bulbs, fired off by this unit, provide the light. A bulb 
must be discarded after a single exposure. Power is 
supplied by dry batteries of the flashlight size that 
are comparatively short-lived. 

2 . Flashgun powered by battery capacitator. This unit also 
fires flash bulbs, but its built-in battery capacitator 
makes one battery last for almost a year. Its power 
output is more consistent than that of the simple 
battery flashgun. 

3. Electronic flash unit (“strobe" or speedlight). Illumination 
here derives from a powerful built-in capacitator, 
which discharges itself through an electronic flash 
lamp. This unit eliminates the need for changing 
bulbs, its lamp head being usable for at least 10,000 
exposures. Depending on the particular type, there 


Photograph by Inge Autcnrlcth 




at thk CAMERA An artificial light at the 
camera position provides the photographer 
with a convenient light source to be used 
wherever there is little or no light at all, 
as in this news photograph. 


off camera To utilize flash effectively, the 
photographer may direct light from 
positions away from the camera, placing 
highlights and shadows according to a pre¬ 
conceived scheme, as in this shot. 


as FILL-IN When strong backlighting cre¬ 
ates extreme contrast in scene, a flash used 
discreetly from camera position decreases 
brightness ratio without destroying natu¬ 
ral light effect, by filling in shadows. 








bounce flash To simulate “natural” or 
existing lijrht more closely, the flashgun 
may be directed away from the subject, 
provided there is highly reflective material 
nearby to “bounce” a soft, flooding light. 



BOUNCE flash—WALL When the subject is 
at great distance from the ceiling, or when 
the ceiling is too high or too dark, the light 
may be “bounced” from the walls, as in this 
shot, taken in a newly painted room. 



multiple bounce flash To simulate natu¬ 
ral room lighting and stop fast action at 
the same time, bounced multiple electronic 
flash is the only answer. Here, two units 
aimed at the ceiling “froze” the action. 


are three possible sources of power: ordinary alter¬ 
nating- current; wet batteries; or dry batteries. Some 
units can utilize any one of these, depending on the 
source of electricity available. Economy and efficiency 
are the obvious advantages of the electronic unit, 
which in many ways is rapidly replacing the firing 
units. 

What type of flash unit should you choose? The 
answer depends largely on how you intend to use 
flash, and how much money you are prepared to spend. 

Except for its initial cost and its somewhat greater 
weight, the electronic unit has many advantages over 
the others; and if you intend to use flash frequently, 
it is actually more economical, since periodic pur¬ 
chases of flash bulbs can add up to more than the cost 
of an electronic unit. In multiple applications, in 
which two or more flashguns are used for the same 
exposure, an electronic unit obviates the need for 
changing bulbs after each exposure. Also, electronic 
flash tends to give a softer, more pleasing light than 
the harsh type given by flash bulbs. 

The most important thing, however, is to choose 
a flash unit that is designed and balanced for your 
camera. Inaccessible connections and switches or 
improper weight balance, which hinder a comfort¬ 
able grip on your camera, can outweigh all advan¬ 
tages of flash. 

The Leica series of flash units has been designed 


especially for the Leica camera. The CHICO and 
CEYOO, which are flash bulb units powered by bat¬ 
tery capacitators, are probably the most compact and 
easily portable of their kind. The others in the Leica 
series are the Braun Hobby electronic flash units. 
These allow the photographer to use any of the three 
possible sources of power. Another feature, not avail¬ 
able in any other electronic unit, is a reflector that can 
be adjusted for either wide-angle or normal coverage. 

In general, the major drawback of flash construc¬ 
tion lies in the difficulty of obtaining rapid, secure 
attachment of the flashgun to the camera. Both Leica 
flash units overcome this, for they can be fitted easily 
and securely into the accessory shoe at the top of the 
camera, or if the user prefers, into a side bracket. Of 
the Braun Hobby units, one fits the Leica accessory 
clip, the others fit at the side of a bracket which 
attaches to the tripod socket of the Leica. 

the uses of flash 

The basic purpose of flash is to supply illumination 
where the existing light is inadequate for the purpose 
at hand. This includes not only the rather obvious 
task of lighting a dark room, but also of overcoming 
certain picture-taking handicaps in a normally lighted 
room. With a wide-open lens and very slow shutter 
speed we usually can take pictures in a normally 
lighted room. But this procedure means sacrificing 
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both depth of field, so that the subject appears on a 
relatively flat plane, and the ability to capture fast 
movement, so that we must wait for a moment (often 
the most uninteresting) when there is little enough 
movement to avoid blurring. 

Flash enables us to overcome these restrictions of 
“dim-light photography.” The high intensity of flash 
lighting enables you to work at such small diaphragm 
stops as f/8, f/11, and f/16, which will provide more 
than enough depth of field. You also can use shutter 
speeds as high as 1/500 second with flash bulbs. 
Modern electronic units have a flash duration of from 
1/700 to 1/1500 second, depending on the unit. This, 
rather than the shutter speed, determines the ex¬ 
posure, since the Leica focal plane shutter is set for 
speeds no greater than 1/50 second with electronic 
flash, so that it is wide open when the flash fires. 

flash techniques 

The different methods of flash lighting are in them¬ 
selves too variable to be lumped into categories. For 
the purpose of clarification, however, they may be 
grouped as follows: 

1. Front Flash. This technique employs direct, head-on 
lighting, without attempting to conceal the use of 
flash. The flashgun, attached to the camera, is pointed 
directly at the subject. 

Front flash produces a flat-looking picture with a 
dark background and a disturbing shadow, which 
may obscure important details. This technique is most 
often used in press photography. It represents the 
most direct approach, and is used to photograph a 
situation that is so important and is changing so rap¬ 
idly that the photographer is satisfied if he captures 
only the main details on his film. This approach has 
obvious drawbacks, but in some situations it is more 
efficient and affords more convincing results than 
the use of carefully arranged multiple-flash lighting. 
Used, for example, at the scene of an automobile acci¬ 
dent at night, it can produce a picture that will have 
remarkable validity and straightforwardness. 

2. Off-Camera Flash. The purpose of this technique is to 
make the lighting appear as natural as possible, as 
if it were an integral part of the scene. The first step, 
therefore, is to detach the flashgun from the camera. 
Merely holding the flashgun aloft at arm’s length 
and directing it downward at the subject will give 
the picture greater dimension and more natural shad¬ 
ows. By using an assistant or light stand, or by attach¬ 
ing the light to a table or chair, you can place the 
flashgun at any angle and distance from the subject, 
allowing the highlights and shadows to be arranged 


as you please. However, since the flashgun is no longer 
in your hands, you will find it more difficult to maneu¬ 
ver. You can no longer follow your subject about at 
will, for the flash extension cord literally ties you to 
the stand or assistant. For this reason, off-camera 
flash is most effective only in cases where a predict¬ 
able action takes place in a certain area. 

3. Bounce Flash. This technique combines the advan¬ 
tages of a natural effect with ease of maneuverability. 
It is based on the principle that a large amount of 
light is reflected from light-colored surfaces such as 
walls and ceilings. When the flashgun is pointed at 
such a surface, a certain amount of light bounces 
back to illuminate the subject. This technique ren¬ 
ders even, shadowless lighting that closely approxi¬ 
mates ordinary, indirect room lighting. Its greatest 
advantage is that it throws light into the background 
as well as the foreground, thus giving a realistic 
sense of depth and perspective. Moreover, the flash- 
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gun may remain attached to the camera, merely being 
turned on its bracket to point at a wall or ceiling. 

The actual quantity of light that will reach the 
subject, however, depends on: 

a) the reflective ability of the wall or of the ceiling 
surface; 

b) the distance between the flash unit and reflect¬ 
ing surface, and the distance between the sur¬ 
face and subject; 

c) the angle at which the flash unit is pointed at 
the surface. 

Although these three variables may make it seem 
difficult to calculate proper exposure, in practice it is 
relatively easy. Taking normal flash exposure as a 
guide, an increase of two to three diaphragm stops 
should be allowed for photographing a cream-colored 
room of normal height. There are, of course, extreme 
cases, such as black walls or a very high ceiling, where 
bounce lighting cannot be used. 
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special pointers on use off flasii 


BATTERIES 

Dry batteries last longer if wrapped in plas¬ 
tic container and stored in a refrigerator. But 
warm them to room temperature before use. 

COLOR 

Same low ratio of lighting for natural light 
(average of 3:1) applies to flash. Light 
temperature of daylight-type color film is 
balanced correctly for electronic flash. Use 
blue daylight-type flash bulbs with daylight- 
type color film, clear bulbs with artificial- 
light-type color film. 

EXPOSURE 

Every electronic flash unit and each type 
flash bulb has an exposure guide number. 
To find f-stop opening, divide guide number 
by number of feet between subject and cam¬ 
era; for example, subject distance of 10 feet 
and exposure guide number of 160 indicate 
proper setting to be f/16. In electronic units, 
guide number depends only on efficiency of 
unit and type of film used. With flash bulbs, 
number varies with type of bulb and shutter 
setting used. (Instructions come with Leica 
cameras and Leica flash units.) Since all 

◄ ILLUSTRATED: Leitz CEYOO flash unit. 


exposure guide numbers are computed for 
average subject in average surroundings, 
adjustments must be made for extremely 
light or dark subjects and surroundings. 

DIFFUSION 

To reduce harshness of flash bulb light, 
place a handkerchief or similar material 
over the reflector. But bear in mind this 
involves loss of light —at least half the nor¬ 
mal exposure —depending on thickness of 
diffusing material. 

REFLECTIONS 

Glare from mirrors and glass can be par¬ 
tially overcome by letting flash strike their 
surfaces at an angle of about 45 degrees. 

SYNCHRONIZATION 

All “f" series Leica cameras and the M-3 
are fully synchronized for flash, so that no 
special installation is needed. The "f" series 
Leicas also have a synchro-scale, which 
enables you to pre-set synchronization for 
electronic flash or any type of flash bulb. 
In the Leica M-3, synchronization adjust¬ 
ment is automatic. 


In determining the angle of lighting, it must be 
kept in mind that the light should bounce onto the 
subject. Since light bounces off at exactly the same 
angle at which it strikes a surface but in the oppo¬ 
site direction, you may draw an imaginary line from 
flashgun to surface and back to your subject. Then 
hold the flashgun accordingly, keeping in mind that 
the angle increases as the subject approaches and 
decreases as the subject moves away. 

4. Multiple Flash. This technique offers the widest choice 
in variety and range of lighting effects, but also 
involves decreased maneuverability. The fundamen¬ 
tal principle of multiple flash is to set up one flash 
unit as a “key” light that will dominate the picture 
and then build up the illumination with other lights. 
For example, consider the problem of lighting a 
seated group of people engaged in a chatty “coffee 
break.” First, through placing the key light above 
and to one side of the camera, natural room lighting 
will be simulated. Then the subject can be given an 
“edge” of light through the placement of an auxiliary 
flash unit, parallel to the group and twice as far away 
from it as the key light. 

Multiple-flash technique can be widely applied, 
from the lighting of a simple group picture to cover¬ 
age of a large auditorium, which may require the use 
of several auxiliary units. It can produce such subtle 
effects as light coming in through a window, and can 
dramatize certain settings, such as a winding stair¬ 
case or long hallway. 


If the photographer knows beforehand that all the 
action will take place within a given field, he can com¬ 
bine the bounce and multiple-flash techniques, using 
a few flash units on stands to cover the entire area. 

The potentialities of flash can be fully exploited 
only by individual, original use of all these tech¬ 
niques. Such exploitation clearly requires a full 
understanding of flash, which can be acquired only 
through practice and experimentation. The popular 
short cut of placing lights according to standard 
lighting formulas can result only in a standard photo¬ 
graph. Fortunately, people and the situations in 
which they become involved are sufficiently unpre¬ 
dictable to encourage the photographer to capture 
the unexpected, the element that most often makes 
for an unusual photograph. Like all photographic 
techniques, flash should be considered just as flexible 
as the photographic subject. 



▲ ILLUSTRATED: Leitz CHICO flash unit. 
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for adventurous Leica owners 


the Metal Eveready Case 

(a sportsman’s friend) 

A canoe trip in Maine or a joust with a California 
bluefin tuna wouldn’t be complete without a picture 
record. But roughing it can be rough on photographer 
and camera alike. A misstep on a slippery trail could 
mean broken lens, dented box, or worse. 

For this reason, a lot of Leica users who love the 
outdoors turn to the Metal Eveready Case to protect 
their camera from the hazards of outdoor life. 

The metal case is water- and shock-resistant and 
virtually dust-proof. Its rigid body protects both lens 
and camera body from severe shocks; a rubber gas¬ 
ket at closure points prevents the entrance of water 
into the case for a reasonable amount of time, but, 
submerged, it is not waterproof indefinitely. 

Thus, with your camera in its metal case, you could 
laugh off an unexpected but brief fall into a trout 
stream if you’re the kind who can laugh off that sort 
of thing in the first place. 

Rondinax Daylight Tank 

(a traveler’s pal) 

Many a Leica user enjoys the advantages and 
economies of a daylight bulk-film loader. But many 
overlook the joys of processing exposed films in a 
daylight-loading developing tank. 

Such a tank is a great convenience —especially for 
vacationers, travelers, campers. How many times, 
while on the move, have you been anxious to see the 
results of a day’s shooting before leaving an area? 

That’s where a tank like the Rondinax comes in. 
With it, everything from the loading operation 
through the washing operation can be carried out 
safely in broad daylight. The Rondinax takes up very 
little room in luggage or a duffel bag (about 5 by 7 
by 3 inches); better still, it needs only seven ounces 
of developer or hypo for processing. With it, you can 
pack one or two packages of a concentrated liquid 
developer, enough to handle several rolls of film. A 
total of seven ounces of hypo can be enough for all 
the shooting you are likely to do during a one- or 
t wo-week trip. Small but important features of com¬ 
pleteness about the Rondinax are especially appreci¬ 
ated by the traveler. There’s a built-in thermometer 



HUNTING JACKET AND SHOTGUN. COURTESY OF ABERCROMBIE 6 FITCH 


With the hunting and fishing season upon us, we 
thought you would like to know that the Metal 
Eveready Case is available. It fits only “/” series and 
earlier Leicas with 50 mm lenses, but this fact is not 
meant to reflect on the sporting blood or the cautious 
ways of M-3 owners. Price is $31.50. 



and the tank is plastic. Both of these features help 
maintain constant temperature. 

So, next time you are traveling and prefer to make 
sure your negatives are just right before moving on, 
bring along the Rondinax. For $24.00, it’s an inex¬ 
pensive insurance policy for those irreplaceable shots! 
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focusing on 


“The Living Leica” with text by Dr. Walter 
Kross. Here is a handsomely printed selection of 120 
outstanding- Leica photographs from all over the 
world. Pictures are printed one-to-a-page and most 
are nearly full-page size—about 9 x 10% inches. Illu¬ 
minating comments by each photographer are in the 
back of the book, together with technical data. Thus, 
you gain insight into the motives behind the pictures 
and why the photographer chose the specific equip¬ 
ment he used. 

The 55 pages of text that precede the photographs 
are a miniature course in photography with the Leica. 
We particularly liked Dr. Kross’s comments on the 
philosophy of 35mm photography, his notes on the 
uses of different focal-length lenses, his clear expla¬ 
nations of the mysteries of depth-of-field and depth- 
of-focus, and other technicalities. 

You will find far more of the “why” of photography 
in Dr. Kross’s comments than in most contemporary 
books on the subject. We sometimes think that many 
photographers (ourselves included) often give too little 
thought to this aspect of their favorite activity. You 
cannot help but profit from a reading of “Living 
Leica.” Available from your Franchised Leica Dealer 
at $6.50. 

“f” camera loading. In chatting with one 
of our experts in the Repair Department, we uncov¬ 
ered a startling fact: many owners of “f” series and 
earlier Leicas are inviting trouble by not following 
loading instructions. 

The first paragraph on page 32 of the current in¬ 
struction book for the If, Ilf, and IIIf states, “Turn 
the rewind knob... carefully in direction indicated by 
the arrow until a slight resistance is felt. This will 

tighten the leader strip_” Watch the rewind knob 

when winding. It should turn in the direction oppo¬ 
site the arrow. This procedure also applies to earlier 
Leicas. 

Unless you do this, you do not take up the slack in 
the film leader, with two possible consequences: 

(1) Sprockets may miss sprocket holes, chew up 
the film, and sprinkle film chips into the camera mech¬ 
anism. 

(2) Sprockets may not engage sprocket holes and 
film will not feed through the camera. This, of course, 
means a blank roll instead of those wonderful shots 
you thought you were getting. 




400mm TELYT f 5 with new sliding lens hood 


In fact, if you’re terribly unlucky, both of the re¬ 
sults above might occur. That is, you could chew up 
the sprocket holes so that they would become too large 
for the sprockets to engage-producing both film 
chips and an unexposed roll. 

Moral: Read the instructions! 

improved AOOmm Telyt mount. A re¬ 
cent improvement in the mount of the 400mm Telyt 
f/5 is the inclusion of a permanently attached, sliding 
lens hood. For storage, the hood slides back over the 
mount until it is flush with the front edge of the 
mount. In use, it slides forward until it is stopped 
automatically in the correct position. Another feature 
of the new lens is its click-stop diaphragm. Aperture 
markings are evenly spaced and do not get closer to¬ 
gether as you stop down the lens. Length of the lens 
with hood retracted is lO 1 ^ inches; with hood ex¬ 
tended, 13% inches. A leather lens cap comes with 
the lens. 

20 >exposure Adox. Goodnews! AdoxKB-17, 
formerly available only in cartridges of 36 exposures, 
may now be had in cartridges of 20 exposures, for 
90 cents. Cartridges of 36 exposures are now $1.15. 

“35mm Photography” by Louis Stettner. 
The author is a well-known photojournalist whose 
work is distinguished by his deep interest in people 
and his quiet, puckish sense of humor. 

The book is a thorough treatment of the specialized 
technique and vision that 35mm photography de¬ 
mands. It begins, as properly written books should, at 
the beginning, with a brief chapter on history and 
traditions. Then come chapters on fundamentals, cam¬ 
era practice, enlarging, and advanced techniques. 

Particularly interesting are Stettner’s chapters 
on “Photojournalism” and “Creative Photography.” 
Here, the photographer who is already familiar with 



35mm techniques can learn some of the “why” of these 
forms of photography. The author’s illustrations alone 
make the book well worth reading. Available from 
U. S. Camera Publishing Corp., 9 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y; cloth-bound edition, 128 pp., $3.50 (paper- 
bound, $2.50). 

more Photokina news. Also shown at the 
Leitz Photokina booth were new close-up attachments 
for the M-3 camera. Space and deadline requirements 
prevented us from discussing every one of the new 
items shown by Leitz at this year’s Photokina in this 
issue. But in our next issue, you will find more news 
about new equipment that will soon be available. 

Focaslide.A model of the Focaslide for use with 
the M-3 has a special 46mm x 1mm thread on its lens 
side. This accepts a special helical focusing mount 
which is supplied in two types. 

With the appropriate type of helical mount, the new 
Focaslide accepts the lens unit of the new dual-range 
Summicron, or the 50mm Focotar enlarging lens. The 
new Focaslide is $39.00. 

Sooky-M. Also shown was the new Optical Close- 
Focusing Device Sooky-M for use with all lenses in 
the 50mm range for the M-3 camera with the ex¬ 
ception of the Summarit f/1.5. 

Like the earlier version for screw-mounting lenses, 
the new device makes use of the camera’s coupled 
rangefinder and viewfinder for close-up photography. 
The Sooky-M corrects the range- and viewfinder 
images for reduced field of view and parallax. 

The Sooky-M accepts the collapsible-mount Sum- 
micron or Elmar-M lenses via the bayonet catch at 
the rear of the lens mount. Price is $36.00. 

[Both the new Focaslide and the Sooky-M will be available 
after the first of the year.—Ed.] 

GmbH. Natural curiosity has prompted a lot of 
Leica owners to ask us what the initials “GmbH” 
mean, as seen in the name of the makers of the Leica, 
Ernst Leitz GmbH, Wetzlar. They stand for the term 
“Gesellschaft mit beschrankter Haftung.” This is a 
legal phrase which corresponds somewhat to the “Inc.” 
of many American corporations. 

tip. A self-timer is not only useful for putting your¬ 
self into the picture. It’s also an excellent “soft” shut¬ 
ter release for relatively long exposures when you are 
working with a makeshift “tripod” such as a tabletop 
or a pile of books. You can hold the camera firmly with 
both hands while the self-timer mechanism releases the 
shutter for you. This avoids possible vibration that 
might result from your make-do working conditions. 


“The Manual off Modern Photog¬ 
raphy: The Technique” by Hans Windisch, second 
English edition. “Definitive” is the adjective usually 
applied to this German classic on photo technique. 
Photographers in all stages of the hobby (or profes¬ 
sion !) will find a great deal of information here, since 
the book begins with a discussion of camera types and 
progresses through the most polished refinements of 
technique. There is a rule-of-thumb system of snap¬ 
shooting for beginners, and chapters on lighting and 
darkroom techniques, macrophotography, optics, color 
photography, etc., for advanced workers. You will also 
find, among many other formulas, the famous Beutler 
developer for thin-emulsion films. 

An up-to-press-time appendix discusses new films, 
such as the thin emulsions and the super-speeds. An 
interesting feature is a pair of built-in ribbon book¬ 
marks, for those who want to refer, let’s say, to that 
description of sodium hexametaphosphate or the 
paragraph on how to keep glass stoppers from stick¬ 
ing. All in all, this book amounts to a concise library 
of photographic information. Available from Rayelle 
Publications, Philadelphia, $6.95. 

color photography lectures. Leica 
users in the Far West, Midwest and Southwest will be 
interested in a recent announcement by the Photo¬ 
graphic Society of America. Glenn E. Brookins, 
APSA, of San Bernardino, Calif., began a two-month 
lecture tour on October 1. Mr. Brookins, a well-known 
West Coast color and nature photographer, has 
entitled his lecture “Color Slide Success Through 
Simplification.” 

In a two-hour program, the importance of proper 
selection, arrangement and lighting of varied subject 
matter are explained graphically and in simple lan¬ 
guage. The lecturer shows how different effects are 
achieved, depending on lenses, exposure, filters, focus, 
camera position and angle. Cropping and duplication 
are briefly covered. 

Mr. Brookins is a Three Star Exhibitor in Color 
and a Two Star in Nature in the PSA. His lectures 
should be of particular interest to Leica owners be¬ 
cause nearly all of the slides he is using in his lecture 
were taken with Leicas and lenses ranging from 
35mm to 200mm, and are projected by means of a 
Prado “500.” 

His lectures are available to camera clubs and 
councils in Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. Further 
information may be obtained through Maurice H. 
Louis, APSA, Chairman, National Lecture Program. 
Photographic Society of America, 333 West 56th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y 
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NOW! 

...A 6 X 24 LEITZ BINOCULAR 

WITH 41% WIDER 
FIELD OF VIEW 





Covering a field of vision 41% greater than standard 
binoculars, this new 6x24 central-focusing binocular 
with ultra-wide field of view is truly a milestone in optical 
engineering! Featuring a unique prism and mirror system 
design, the new prism binocular permits the use of 
extreme wide-angle eyepieces, so that at 1,000 yards the 
field of view is 636 feet instead of the 450-feet field 
afforded by conventional six-power binoculars. With the 
new glass you can see simultaneously, for example, both 
passer and receiver in a football play. 

Ideal for use in bird-watching, sporting events, or at the 
theatre, the new binocular is only 41/2 inches long and 
weighs only 12% ounces, making it convenient to carry 
and handle. Complete with leather case and carrying 
strap, the price is $155.00 (plus 10% Federal Excise Tax). 
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Standard 
electronic flash unit 



power supply 

Operates on any one of three electrical supplies: 
three flashlight cells, 1 10 or 220 volt AC house current, 
or wet-pack battery. Charger available. 


variable reflector 

Light beam with normal angle of 50° can be increased 
to 70° angle for wide-angle lens merely by rotating 
the reflector. 


See this remarkable BRAUN HOBBY Standard 
performance at your LEICA dealers today. 

Intensity of light is distributed evenly over the subject 
— no "hot spot" in center of beam. Kodachrome guide 
number of 35 is effective over entire field of illumination. 

Handsome, lightweight case —bracket fits all types 
of cameras. 
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